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« SINK OR SWIM mUCATIONAL AffROACH 

P 

r icture yourself in an elementary classroom. The teacher and the 
other students in the class are busy, buzzing away in ^ strange 
language. , You have not heard that language much because your 
parents and friernis speak a different one. Your parents and' 

Kandparents spoke the lang^uage before you were born. Your 
ind drifts to your living rOom, where last night your parents and 
brothers rand sisters huddled around Grandfatherr He was telling 
r.jafop^ful.stQTi^itbout.people wh£)!fafted.adyfirj5e.co(ldiiUQ0s.aad , 
overcame them. The warrnth of your living room captivates yqu. 
Every shadow in the room takes on hidden meaning^ Your 
. brothers and sisters, too, are engrossed^^ln the stgry. Tbey are 
urging Crandfa^er to tefl^another story wlien "iA'tque ,uantto! 
iComoeres sonador/" (Oh Johnny! What a daydreamer you are!) 
Jhe teacher, who s^ms to be a nice person, always scolds you 
for daydreaming, but it's hard to pay attention in claiss. The 
teadiers and students neve> call you by your name. They all call 
you "Jqanito" when, your name is reafly "Jdhnny." AryJ the^ 
classroom always feels cold. You can't uilderstand what, any* 
body's saying. You don't feel like. you bejong there. At home, 
it's so warm, and you belong there. You are important to your 
parent your brolKers and sisters. They all call you by your right 
name. Why cari't class be like home? ^ 

I asked' you Ito pitture yourself in an elementary classroom^ 
where you don'^ iyiderstand the language or the culture of the' 
teacher and students to g-ive you the experience of thousands of 
youngsters who are currently attending U.S. public schools. These 
youngsters speak a native language that is not English. They may 



peak* Spanish, Choctaw^ Chinese, Vietnamese, Cneek, or another 
language. The ir^digenous Native-American .languages, the 
colonial .languages, and the immigrant languages are tttose the 
youngsters bring fo schools m the United States. These young- 
sters arj^ members of Anr>ericai^s linguistic minority groups: 
Asian-Americans, Native-Americans, and Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans. Some are members of European immigrant groups. 

The VJS. Commission on Civil Rights reported that in i1974 
more than five. million linguistic minority youngsters were en- 
rolled in public schools. These youngsters Kave developed af- 
tftudes, values, and concepts in a language other than English. 
They are normal children with all the. curiosities, ponders, and 
fears, that youngsters possess, but these attributes have devel- 
oped in a non-£ngirsh language and -culture. So many of them^ 
ar^ incommun/cado in their classrooms. Usually, their teachers 
speak only English^ and teacher aides or, parents— who -could be 
translators— are ndt always us«d by the scl^ools. *[Turing Hhese 
early school years when children should be developing pride in 
their own unique culture and history, some are treated as in- 
twiders in schools btsiltvon lajpd settled b; their ancestors more 
tHan 200 years ago. y 

Th^ youngsters are left to siok or swim in classrooms con- 
ducted only in English. All too <*ften the^ srnk. Data oij Mexican- 
American >6ungsters show xhat 45^j!)^rcent drop out of school 
before the twelfth' grade; half of those who graduate iro^ high 
school read several fevels below their Anglp peets, and a high 
percentage of Mexican-American Students are. placed in low 
ability academic tracks or special education classes. When the 
educiational plight of MexKan-Afinerican students 1s comp9unded 
by the pJight of other linguistic minority students whose record 
is j^st as dismal, it is apparent the sink or swim method has 
caused a considerable number of drownings. For example, the 
school attrition raT^(or Native-Americans is 55 percent. * 

' We know now that the chances for school failure are related 
to the degree o( cultural and linguistic differences the student 
exhibits io schoof. Studies report that a, student's academic 
achievement directly relates to his self-concept. A student who 
feels accyted by peers, 'by teachers, and by other important 
personsjn the school, and who feels he belongs in ^school more 
liMy.will succeed in ^ regular academic program. Other studies 
report that the ethnit minority student, especially the student 



whose native language is not English, experiences a loss of self- 
esteem while nrwving through the^ regular, English-only academic 
program. This cornequent loss of self-esteerp negatively influences ' 
acidemic achievement, j-ovy academic achievement cogpled with 
personal frustration creates several option^ for the student, 
iKme of them very desirable: drop out or remain in school as an 
underiKrhiever relegated to low ability or compensatory educa- 
'tfon- programs. 

In the past this pattern >vas attributed to cultural or economic 
aspects of the student's background which presumably caused 
academic "deficiencies." The assumptions generated a self-fulftlfing 
prophecy. The reasoifs for failure were considered beyond the 
control of the school and the teacher, so littlfe was* done to pre- 
scribe^arv acadepiic solution. Now, attention must be focused qn 
the victimizer, on the schooling that linguisticafly and culturally 
isolates the student in the c^assroom^ because a disproportionate 
percentage of linguistic minority students .exhibit low self- 
• expeaat4ons and self.-esteem as a consequence of monoc^ilturat 
English-only schooling. This monolingual schooling is bound to 

» fail. Lacking fundamental relevancy to^the student's experiences, 
it does not accommodate hts ethnic dKferences, meet his needs, 
or benefit him. It U deficient. ^ 

^We need to buifcJ programs beneficial to the linguistic minory 
ity student. Just as monocultural, English-only programs benefit 
the majority student, we need to build programs which allow 
the linguistic mineo-ity to derive equal benefit, from schooling. 
This does not require more compensatory programs. It calls 

, for programs to provide equal educational Benefit, to value lin- 
•<guistic diversity, arid to promote ethnic pluralism in the class- 
rooffi. ^ • 

Bllrngualibicultural education was the n:ieans the late George I. 
Sanchez recommended m the early 1930s for equal educational 
benefits. Bllingual-biajlturaf education -posits these principles: 

' ' * * * 

A. The linguistic minority student has a right to a positive 
selft-concept. . 

B. The school has the respoosibihty to teach the linguistic 
minority student his group's language ari^ithnic heritage. 

C. All students have the right to" kpow about the ethnic 
Heritage of others. ' ' ^ 

o • - • , 
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^,p.^The schooLhas th^ respons ibility to teath all students 
about the ethnic heritage of othfrs. 

* These rights and 'responsk)ilities are the basis, for bilirigual- 
bicukural ihstruaion, \yhich ^as six basic elements: 
, 1. The ' student is taugbt a^rademic subjects in his dominant 
, * language untif ^Engli.sh is ^mastered Sufficiently xcr enable 
learning intnglish. \ • * 

2. The students doniinant language is taught as the first 
■ ^ - lahguage and xhh studen,t i^ intrtxJuced to reading and' writ- 
ing in this language'as soon as he is re<fcJy. ^ 
l^glish is taught as a second/language. 

4. The student is taught history and cultural heritage wHch 
reflea the value systems of speakers of both languages. 

5. The stodent whose native lahguage is English Is taught, the 
native language of the other children. 

6. Provisions are made for increasing Instructional use of 
ix)th languages for ^oth groups, 

Bllingijal-bicultural instruaion has .six elements that focus on tbe 
special needs of linguistic minority students. The list Is deceptive 
"because each elefneni generates implicatiorft of some magnituoe. 
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iiuNCUAL tNsnrRucnoN 

he pu%ose of bilinguaf instruction is to increase the student's 
academie^acHievemenl by using the native language as the prjT^ 
mary medium while developing appropriate academic attitu^ies, 
concepts, skiltl and knowledge. ^ X 

Bilingual instruction uses two languages for instruction in part 
or all of classroom activities,. One language is jnglisK, and the 
other is the studen^^ domi'nant\or native language, which is 
spokenjn the stude^^s home environhient. English is taught as a 
J second. language, because many times the student is introduced 
to Engfeh^when ^ering school. In other 'injitan^es, the student 
^ may begin sdvbol with minimum English /language skills. 
Academic instrirction in most school subjects* in the student's 
natite languagf, if it is the strgnger language. / * , 

The XffO distinct ways of teachihg English to linguistic minor- 
'ity students are the native language and English as a seconq 
language m^ethods. The nrative language method, also called the 
d^inant method, uses the student's native language in all 
lubjf^ areas. Afte; learning native language listening and oral 
skills, the student is taught to read. Then /after mastering native 
- language reading and iO'nting skills, the stlident is introduced to 
English. The native language method, wh|rch requires'a fluent- bi- 
lingual teacher who can teach language arts and other sut^pct 
"^areas in two languages, teaches literacy in/two languages.. 
* Proponents of this method believe that basic Janguage skills-- 
lislenirtg; speakirig^ reading, and wrifinfe-r-should be acquired in 
' ^ the native Janguage before the studenMs formally introduced to 
• ^ the English language arts. Having mas/tered thw^uskjjls, the stu- 
*dent should have no difficulty trahsfe/ring to English. At no time 



is reading of Eng^^ish taught until ^the student masters native lan- 
guage listening ami speaking skilk at least. Proponents assume 
that the native lan^uage^ the be« medium for initial fchool in- 
struction. WhNe (jjis aUumption rtbakes gpod sense — one learns 
best* in the languagS^sne understagds the most— qo conclusive 
evidence exists to sup^iorritr;C ^ \ ^ • : " 

Criticisms of the natiye la^guajsje method vary. One is th^t 
achievmit native langpage literacy is a waste of time because the 
student may have little use for the native language in an English- 
speaking country. Oth^r* criticisms are that there afen't enough 
trained bilingual teachersv that the method actually requires two 
teachers, and that it delays learning Er^lish until the student is 
older, when Eng^listi'is harder to learnt * ^ ' 

These criticisms are hot serious. N^ore bilingual teachers can 
be^traine^. The National Education Assoclatton and th^ American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher ^ducatioa have recognized 
and eruiorsed bilingual teacher education programs, and federal 
money is available to'^la^sist the prograp)^. Also, the nriA*hod does 
not require two teachers. The sophistication of th« education 
prcffession, team teaching, programmed instruction, 'individualized 
instruction, paraprpfessionals, an^l , educational techndlogy 
Have reached the point that a monolingual teacher can manage 
bilingual classes. English is \ not delayed for I6ng. By the end of 
the second year, the student^ is intfodu^ed tp t^ie formal ^stud^ 
of English. In the meantime, the student catches and , aJUwrbs 
fnglish almost everywhere m ^hool jexcept '4n a few classes. 
English vocabulary,. idioms, tntbaation, and syntactic patterns are' 
within the environment ^ ^ - ' 

The second method, Englifsh as a second language i^Sl), is 
also called the drrea method. It peaches immediate English 
ijingua^e skills to enable the student to communicate ar>d receive 
instruction in English. Tbe ESL pull-out system takes the studeKt 
out of the cl€kssroom daily for* instruction in the English languag!^ 
arts. The student returnsr to the class|oorp for fn^truction in 
blher subjects. In this systenri, the stgdent plays catch-up a\\ of tijp 
^ime, both trying to learn a new language and new subject 
material. " ^ : 

The BL intensive system immerses the student in the Eng^- 
Jish language arts (or intense periods of time. Sentence- pajtern 
drills, vocabulary, and idiom exercise^ are structured to intro- 
dujce the seco^^ language "gradually. After> the student learns 
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t^speakthesecond language, reading IS introd^^ced. When the stu- 
dent can read in English; he is r'eturned to the ,nrK>noHngual, 
English classroom for injtruction rn all subjects. In this system, 
the student is segregated for intense periods of Wme so that inter- 
diction with peers isHimited to otf»er linguistic mincM'ity students. 
Because the periods of time vary and the intent of isolating the 
students Is to meet special language needs, isolation for ESL is 
aHowed under 'desegregation regulations. "However, in the pAf,^ 
school distri(4s have isolated linguistic minority students wilj^ut* 

^ knowledge df or regard for their language needs. These stu^its 
were deliberately segregated in annexes and otKer remote areas 
of the schctol. This practice violates desegregation regulations. 

The major critlcisni of ESL is that it ignores the student's 

SeniJintlc references. The . student gives , meaning td words, 
phrases, and^sentences in the native Janguage. He may transfer 
their iheaning to the second language and thereby misinterpret 
the meaning.,. For example, in English the double negative, "1' 

^don*r know nothing," is semantically incorrect^Ihe sentence 

'^negaietltseifJrhe^^am^^otibte-TTCgatr^ "Yo no sabe 

narfa;". reinforces itself. It Is sepantically correct because ^he. 
double negative in Spanfsh Is used to emphasize a point. If the' 
Spanish studipt has not fullV> learned the semantics of ^he 

, Spattish double negative and realized .that otiter languages have 
different structures, he may incorrectly transfer meaning from 
one language to the other. 

Bbtf) rRethods have distinc^^ advantages. The native language 
method safeguards against semantic disorientation because the 
student, understands instruction from the beginning, the ESL 
method prevents haying to develop new vocabulary for ^on»e lan- 
guages. So which -method is better?, Patricia Engle analyzed 
twenty-four studies to determine yvbich method, native or ESL, 
worked better for the bilingual student She conclutJec^ that the 
twenlty-fogr studies provided no substantial evidence favoring one 
or the Qt her. , , \ * 
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' THE ERECTS ^OP BIUNCUAUSM i 

[^0€S biflftgualism retard the stude*nt's Lhool progress in re^dirfg 
and language achievement? Or does oilingualism enhance t^he^ 
. reai^ing and language achievement of the bilingual student? r 

In studies of bilinguals who w^e instructed in their second 
language, y^hich was wea\er, adverse effects were shown in 
schoo! progress and results. Stildr^s conducte^. in 1966 in 
Ireland by* Macnamara 'with bilinguals instructed in Gaelic in- 
stead of English showed a deterioration in school* achievement. 
In the rnajority of M.acnamara's studies on mathematics achieye- 
' ^ment, it was reported that monoffnguals surpassed bilinguak 
'in problem arithmetic (verbal reasoning) bujt not'iti' mechahical 
'arithrr^etic (computation). Macnamara attributed, the differences 
between \he findings to tfie differences in tasksv hn tasks of 
" . mechanicallfilbmptTC the subjeas.were required to carry out an 
operation with arithmetical symbols, but in ta^sks of problematic * 
arithmetic the subjects were required to* read and Interpret' ' . 
prose statements. ' " ' , ^ 

In a 1968 study on the effects' of bilingualism on reading, 
Kellaghan-and Macnamara found that articulation and oral com- 
municatipn' m the weaker language were slowpr for .the billnguafi 
. and that epipdlng 6f ideas and organizing of syntactic patterns . 
^^«*sibly occurred with less rapidity in the weaker language. The 
iP^* jgncr^l find'ing' that for the bilingual, reading .4n a weaker 
lar^la^ tak^ longer than reading in the stronger was reported 
'""by studies in ig59 and ^1966, with similar results from older / v 
studies. 'Welsh bilinguals Ins'tructed in their weakej language 
demonstrated progressive retardatibn ^ ' all areas ipf school 
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achievemeof (Saer, 1923). Similar retardarton was reported occur- 
dpg for two yeirs of primary teachinc in' 'the vernacular In . 
^4anila (1953). ^ ^ \. - 

Cowipletely^ relyip>% en the findings cited wtxil^ lend support 
assmnptfon that bilifiguajism 'deters language develop- 
menis Yet, »i studiqj where thtT bilfngual's second iahguage^ ^ : 
' not the weaker l4nguage. and where'^the bilinguaf could develop, • ' 
both languages fully; language development w^s not impaire<r' 
Havmg two languages seemed to have a positive effect ^ri ^hool ' v 
achrevemeot. Apparently, being bilingUai lacilitated the blBMual's • 
awareness of varying ways to say the same thing. ' 

Pe^l and Larijbert explored the effects of bilinguc^liWh^cnl^mA ' ' 
.telfe<;tual fUnctionihgs. Jhey reported^jn 1%2 that, when socio-* ^'^^ 
. environmental yaria^es were controlled,^bilinguals' performed 
letter than/ monolinguals on verbal and nonverborihielligence * 
tests. The- inyestigatofs >eportec^ .that ihe **bilingual' students- ^ 
had several advantages; ^ a language Srsset, 2) greater cognitive 
flexibility. 3) a greater ability in concept formatidn than 
the 'monolingual. The investigators concluded that the bilinguals « 
. appeared to have a more d)versHied set'ot mental abilities^than 
the m^nolinguSPs. » , ' . ; 

Lambert, Just, and Seg^owitz conducted a k^ngitudinal «tudy 
m WO of middle-class EngliJh-speakmg children . who were-, 
taught French, which was also used as the nTedium of instruction. ^ 
.After two years -Qf instruaion in their weaker language, the b\% 
lihgual children generally improved. Even though 'the children ^ 
were rnstructed in French, thejr^ weaker language, they demon- 
strate optimal skills in both the productive and" reproductive 
aspe^ of Fr^nch,^hd a gener-ay:y..«w:enent dontrol o( their home 
*^"gy_^ejnglish. 

fn Sweden, bilingual children were organized mto t wo grn un^ 
The experimental ^group -of bilingual, elementary children re- 
ceived ten *yeeks of reading instruction inj>itean, the local dia-. 
lecj, and then were advanced to clasjes-" conducted in literary 
Swedish. The control group of bilmguals, who were also Piteart. 
Swedish speakers, re<*eived all readfng in^t/uction in literary . 
Swedish. At the end of the first ten weeks the Pitean^taught 
group had -progressed further in readii^ than 'the Swedish- 
taught ^g roup. At. the end of the\chool ^r, the expenmental . 
grdup performed significantly better than the control group' on 



word fecqgffitfoif/speed, fluency, arfd acxuracy of feadinn in lit- 
eWy SwedHh, Spinning ^readirvg instrtiction in the vefnacular 
and' then , switching to the school dialect had posrtive effeG^j| 
in this study tOsterbefgflSM). . . - ♦ * . ' 

SfmiJar results were reporti?d in studies conducted in Mexico, 
The teA data in thjpse studies (B^rrera-Vasquez,J953) ^indic^ted 
that the bilinguals, wh9 were jniii^lly taught tnr the vernacular, 
read With greater comprehension than thpse initially taught in 
tfe schoolV Spanisl^ These studies also reported , that bilinguals 

^^initialty instructed irf the vernacular achieved literacy in Botji 
(anijuages within two years: < • • , V * 

1 American studies report that Spanish-English bilingualism 

v4pes nm ' negatively af<e<?t tlie Mexican-American's Syntactic 
language- or s^tence structure. developn^e;>t. Pena c6«dufted a 
'^ludy- In 1967 to^ see whether Mexican-American first^grader^ 
c^id ^control basiq' sentence patterns of Spanish and fnglish. 

"P^na reported fhat the bilingual first-jgraders could utiljze Iwsic 
'Spanish and English patterns, and that the biJinguaU h^d little or , 
no diffiCMky^genefating transformations in Spartish and English^ 
Garcia conducted a study ip 1973 to idenjtjfy and compare the bral 
English syntactic or sentence. patterns. utjiized by adolescenf bi- 
l/ngual lower-class and nf^iddle-class Me)Jkani-*Americans. Tl|b re^ 
siilts of th4 study mdf94ted that the "bilirt^als jiised all'basic pat-' 
terns of standard En§ljsh/and that they expressed a s.tyle consis- 
tent with theijt socioeconomic status. In tha syntactic sense, the 
Mexican-Americans were considered native English speakers be-- 
<;^use^they 'used syntactic patteVns rpuqh like nionolrngual English 
speakers. * ^ * ' , 

Confusion abojit the positive or-negative effecjs of biitngualism 
on langji^ageide\>ebp^ent Gan,l>e clarified b)^»focusing attention 
on two l^roblems of studies on feilmguaJism: 1) defirting bilingual- 
ism; and 2) limiting linguistic studies of bilingualism. ; 

First,, linguists disagree on (he conceptual components of 
bilingualism. In a 1%2 survey of. more than \wo decades, of re- * 

^ searcK on bilingualism. Jensen found at least twelve distinctly 

* different definitions of bilingualism. Sbme linguist^ defined the 
bilingual, as one who has the ability 'to speak two languages or 
>one who isTfJuent in two languages. Some defined, a bilingual <^s a ^ 
person who has beei;vexpos«i to two lahguafees. . 
^ ^cond, linguists have limited studies on biljngit&iism to purely 



Jtnguistie variables, ignoring. SQcio^envirohmerKal variables that 
play an impSh'ant rolc^ in the language development of bilmguals. 

^FMimdQ noted in t9&B that bilir)gual studies have been eonsti:ued^ 
by linguists as purely linguistics and that ;hey'have fiSiledjo 
integrate soqal, cultural, and environmental variables in study- 
ing biTinguSl/laMguage behavior. Darcy conduaed a survey in 196> 
of the researcli related $o cognitive devjelopirient arid bilingualfsm. 
§h6 found that in the past the majority of Amencan studies rabout 
^*»^iheeffects^of. bilingual ism cm the measuf'ement «f intelligence had 
been conducted on Spani^Eng^ish ibilinguaK without considering 

; socio-eiivjronmental vartawes. ^She also discovered that when 
socio-^nvirorTmen^^ariables vyere ^controlled* or accounted for 
that the bllingu^jjHMormed as well, as mpnolinguals on verbal 
and nonverbal increments. - # ^ 

What s^enis de^r is that bilingyalism is complex and mu^fbe 
appr^'ached from"" more than a purely* linguistic bias. Factors 
feiated to the.biljnguaf's $ociVenyironmjental experiences, lArhich 
shogid beVonsidered are: 1) when' the bilingual is introduced to 
. ^»*tbe second language; 2) i^hefn the bilingual is taughl the second 
langgage; 1) who introdj^ces and teaches^^e second language; 
Al the encouragement thle -bilingual receives to use both Un- 
"gua^esrb^ore and docing schooling. 

These faaors indicate the bilingual's socio-environmenta| 
experiences should no longer be ignored. That a strong refa- 

*tienship Exists, for example, between, a speaker's social class and 
language development indicates that socio-environmental factors 
must be examined.' Intuitively, bilinguatism should* enhance lan- 
guage developmeq^ for* it gives the sffeaker two cognitive* 
systems; v^ith ivhich to m^ntpqlate a language and' two cultural, 
pf rspedti;^es with which Jo control the environment. 



' > BICUm;RAL4NStRUCTION 

The purpose of biculturahnstru^n is tp. enhance the student's 
self-concept by accc^modating linguistic and ethnic differences. 
Linguistic minority ifcdents do.^xhibit'differeoces, trad it ion ally 
viewed as deficienW^, disadvapr^tages. or handicaps, ^though Im- 
.^Ojstic and ethnic differences can be used a? strengths and 
, assets the student brings to class. , * ' 
' ' Sociologists have analyzed the cjassroom behavior of ImgMtstic 
minority and majorKy group* students in the areas of learning 
' and life-styks,. historical perspectives, »nd language preferences. 
Majority group behaviors dominate the classroom, and teachers 
tend to rew.ard majority group behavior and punish linguistic 
minority behavior. Thus, the linguistic mirfor it y 'student is pun- 
ished for being fiimself. This chart conVasts important differences 
between linguistic minority and majority stude/]U: ^ 



Differences" 




Life-Styles 



Historical 
Perspejctive 



. Language 
Preference 



Group 



tasterncenfric 
(settling from ^ast 
to west) ^ 



English' 



Linguistic Minority 
Students • • 



Group 



Group« ' 



■ V 

SerninoJe, 
Chinte.e, etc. 



■ *' • 

' • Classroom experiences should be compatible with the stu- = 
dent's life and motivajional styles. This tequir'es understandmg 
the student V culture and life-style and understanding Ijow life- 
style ^aff^s' motivation. Comparative studies o^i the life-styles 
of Mexicap-American ^and Anglo families indicate important 
<Wferenc« in child rearing. Both family patternf stcess similaf^ 
schooJ-refated behavrars,4jut for different reasonS^tSV exaftjple, i 
both tVpes of families encourage children "to achieve, but the 
Mexican-American childgn are encouraged to achieve idik the 
entire family or,a ground, to share. T+ie Aeglo ybungst^are*" 
encouraged to achieve f^e benefit of (he ii%idual ybuVigster. " 
- I remember a Mexican-Ame'rican studeht who rarely wxffked 
for individual gain. She always shared whaj. sh^e knew, even to 
the extent of^giving away answers on tests. I accused her of^ 
cheatirig; sh^ claimed she was "sharing" her knowfedge. Once I 
arranged the class into groups, and students were^o help each 
other. Then each group would be tested for r^astery-of th^esson 
My Mexican-American student researched and sl^afed Jier topic 
with the group, and her group mastered the data. ) shouldn't 
have been surprised.' The class was .compatible with iier\mily 
• life-style, which niotivated her to learn." . . ' " 

Certain academic aiid school-related practices do not^h^p the "* ■ 
linguistic minority stud^t to. develdp a positive self-concept Ex- 
pressive classroom compafitibn, a, value eschewed in the main- '* 
stream culture, conflicts with the cooperative orientation of soipe/* 
ringuistic minority students. When these students resist' certaitf 
fornH, of competition in the classroom, though capable of Compet 
•ng, they are markec^ ttown ih grades oT rewards. This pr4ftife 
punishes Sbdents f<fr being themselves, and it does little tlia't has. 
a positive ^ffpct on their self-concepts. Other stGdies report thai 
the learning styles of linguistic minoVity students who 'have been 
. reared in extended families tend to differ considerably from the 
learningf stytes of students from nuclear familres^.Whije these 
findings are tentative, there is strong reason W-beHeve that 
the differences in styles do exist. This may account for a studegt's 
poor reading and academic achievement, especially if teachers" 
are unaware of the .differences .or if ^\ jgnorl the learning 
Styles of these-itudents. •• " . 

The linguistic minority student, identifted- wi'fh an ethnk: or 
natgnal group,that speaks a non-EngljlVnative lahguage, \abuld 
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nbt be stereotyped. For example, there are about 500,000 Nat.v^. , 
Ainericans; more than. 50 percent of the tribes have a low socio- 
economic otatus, yet most tribes have retained Je.r native. Ian-. 
KUases and cultures while acquiring English and sotne tratts ot 
mainstream culture. The group is smaH, and a dispfopor- 
tiortate number have low socioeconomic status. The group is con- 
sidered bilingual and bicultural. ., 

■ Oo not assume that linguisHc minority students are all Brlm- 

■ gual and bidittural. Think of a thermometer on which the student 



i^mit uw^iiw^*- ... 

bicultural 


bilingual - / . 


r , u— 

, Choctaw culture - 
Anglo culture 


Choctaw language 
- - English ' 


^ Choctaw 
Some Anglo culture 


' Choctaw language 
Some ^glish 


Choctaw only 
pfionocukural f 


/ Choctaw only 
monolingyal 


rULTURE STUDEWT/ LANGUAGE^ t 



At the base oS the tnermomeier ine ' 
■ one language and may .identify with only one culjuffe^ Half way 
. up the thermometer, the student m-g- be to so rye degree b.- 
■ ' lingual and to a greater or lesser degree, bicultural. At the top, 
the student should be iolly bilingual ar,d bicultural. Iri a class of 
• Choctaw students, some of the students may speak only Choctaw 
■'and 'identify only with the Choctaw culture. The st"denu are 
monolingual and' monbcultural W ma speak both English 
.and Choctaw, but ^ctaw m-ay be, their stronger language. 
Others may identify ^ both the Choctaw and mainstream cul- 
tures, bat they may not speak Choctaw. Thus, a student can have 
any degree of bilingualismartd biculturah^m. ^ , . , 
Bicultural instruction entails lessons in the student^* native cul- 
ture as well as in oth6r cuftures within the- Unked States. The 
. ' studentV "native Ailture" includes the history and culture of the 
country or geographfc region associated with the native lan- 
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guage. To comply. wHh tHis requirement, teachers have' tended to 
«Wa mmority unit to their monoculturar programs Haikithe 
student mernorize a group's contributions or.string of hiroes is 

n J'i''''*'*?'^-*".' P^S^^"^ « essentially a tr^onocultoral 

pfQce», Addjng a few token units on historical events or cultural 
^cont«butions- is insufficient. Substantive changes in all "subject 
areas are necessary to create a bkultural process- requiring, at 
least, answeh to trjo questions: -3^1 the program's content' per- 

SfSh*^ '^^"^^ 'yP* °f images 7re 

evoked by the program's content? 

History lessons should be permeated with bicultural" themes 
American history is traditionally taught with an "easterncentric'' 
|^rspect.ve of a pfogressiori from East to West. Groups iencoun- 
by the advancing easterners are depicted « obstacles oh 
Pfogress and civilization. For example, Native-American students 
^I J* M*" ancestors were "savages" who led massacres. 
Racely are Native-Ameri6ns portrayed as a pedple defendi«<g 
bom«, fair.,1^. iftd territories against the onsfaught of eastern 
mvaders. A West to East ^ progression, al the Asian:American 
movement, is rarefy portrayed ir history booVs, unless it is 
SuppJ^entai to the development of Arfglo society in the West 

An insider-outsider, technique, Vhich can be used to add bi- " 
culturar themes to this "easterncentric" historical approach 
4SICS students to examine events frbm the perspeaives of the in- 
. SKlers 4nd outsiders. A study of the Battle of the Alamo would 
exanmne.the feeTingr arid, views of the Americans, cff the Mexi- 
cans, abd of the Mexicans who fought alongside the Americans 
■ I have ujed the ^anguage expetiencfe approach to permeatJ 
• Iftsons with Mexican- American e^fperiences.* This could be used 
with a change of context, to reach, about any lingBistic mi- 
nority group while teaching the lamguage arts. What follows is an- 
adaptation of theJjnguage experience approacif within a Mexi-" 
, ca^pA<?lfiwca*Hi#rtext. . ^ ' • ; 

/Students are.' first provided with experience* in eacK- of the 
iive senses: sight, "Sound, touch, smeil, taste. They tben pursue 
m turn^ discrimination sk\\\s through reading and writing based 
.on th^ sensory experiences, decoding skiffs througfj imitative. 

t"^ the wthor.m {he Depember, T974 ,„u* ijf The Reading . 



rteading and Wrijinft ^nd divergency through creative reading 
. ' and wrKing. . . 

^ Here are some* sample objectives for -sensory writing and - 

Have the student take photographs of street artd barrio (Mexi- 
can-American aeighborhood) scenes. If barno scenes are not, 
available in 'tfi|r community, then .the rejder »can photograph ^ 
scenes from books that depia 4he barnd TJie photographs can 
be foade into slides for a multimedia presentation. The teacher^ 
' should help the student .un4erstand the importance in pho- 
tography of ^balance, perspective, and sequerwre as part , of dis- 
crimination skills instruction. ' ' " / ,L 
-> "Have the studerjt ' listen to corndos. (Mexican-American folk . 
balla4s) recorded by Mexican-Amecican musicbs (musicians), and 
write an English prose explanation based on the English text of 
. thecorndo. Or h^ve^the student describe in writing the'se<|udnce, 
the theme, apd the figures of speech of thecorr/dos. \ ^ 
Have the jtudcnt feel objeas in a mystery box -without see- ^ 
» ing^hem and <hen describe thk objects in wrulng-a$ vyell as 
orally Objects related to the Mexican-Ani^rican experience, 
, such as the huelea symbol, should be placpd in th^ bex. Or 
' common washers used by plumbers and carfJfeniers cogld be 
included in thfL box. A game similar to penny pitching, popular 
among some Nlexican-American youngsters, is-^tte pitchirfg ot 
washers \hto holes in the ground.* - j * . 
Have the student smell M^xrcan-American foods ^ith eyes 
' closed and destnb^- the food in writing, ^hili or men JdOi are - 
recommended ^nd can be prepared by the home economics 
teacher or by the cafeteria cook. Th^ home economics students 
could benefit from the projeq as they will be exposed to ethnic 
cooking. ' ^ • * T *' >• 
Have the studfeni taste- Mexican-American food and then.de- 
• scribe the tasi* in writing. Of course, the teacher could have 
students prepare and then srfell and "taste the foods, ' 
• ■ At this point: the studfer^t coufd asked te write a synthesis 
■ - essay describing'^the sm6ll„touch,> and othV- sensory impression^ 
'of the Mexican-American experience. Such art pssay could be 
used as at narrative monologue for a ntiultimedia presentation. 
Slides and corridos-'could be combirjed with nhe monologue fdr a 
^j-?sentation on the /vVexican-Anieriean experience.'Or the teache; 
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could ask students to keep a d»ary recording Mexican- American 
sensory experiences. Then students could -^xchange <l*arie$. The 
s|udent« could begin' d^vefoping a "fK)vd" or »a collection of 
chisees 'tMfxican-Americ^n j6kes). Ultimately, students vyill recid 
•their own^writinU and that*of peers. - • » 

* Ob/ec^fves1[or/m/tat/vevvnt/ngan</read/rfg:^ , 

•Students^ will r^ad, analyze, and then write (imitatively). the 
prose stUes of Rudotfo Anaya, Rayn)pnd**Barrro, and Daniel 
Gar?a. / . * . ^ < ' 

; • . Students will read, analyze, and then drSw or w(;lte *i comic 
strip sdch as'Cordo. Because this comic syip tends to portray 
* Mexica|n-American stereotypes, at times, it is best xha\ the animal 

' fables from tbe strip be used; they are .somewhat free of stereo-.. 

.Smc|fp|s will read^ analyze, and then write (in^itatively) the 
po€ftit styles of contemporary Me)^Scan- American poets such as 
Rafael Jesus Gonzalez, Robert cTSalaz^K and Luis Salinas. 

Students'^ will read, analyze, and\then write (imitativelyf a 
short play such as those performed by El -tearro Campesino: Dur- 
ing the Chrisim^ sea^n, los pastores (nativity plays performed 
during Christmas in Mexican-Armerican communities), are also , 
' recommended^ ' . * 

. • Students will heai, read, analyze, and then write cqrficlos or 
fofk ballads. Engliih texts are available, though the 'ccmidds are 
usually recorded in Spanish^ 

Ttie ' second step of the design teaches decoding ^skills by 
providing reading lexpenences and exercfses in which the reader 
must decode the Jrterai and subjective messages*, writings 
related to thtf Mexican- American experience. It requires the stu- 
dent tolread closely for.hidden meanings in figures of speech and 
imagery. In addition, Mexican-ArA^rican writings provide a model 
/ -for students to* imjtate while developing their' own styles. 'At 
> all times the student is*«Ji€^ to experience, read, and then writeJ 
Thfe third step of the design, creative writing and reading,- 
teaches divergency or creativity. The student is^as^ed to write a 
story, poem, or simply a descripf?on of the Mexican- American 
experience in the UrWted States. Most important,* students 
should be encouraged to use thejr own dialect to creat^ead- 
ing materials for themselves and for their pfeers. t^ei'h'aps thesfi 
re^djng matj^rials coufd be developed into readers, such as those 
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of'Narthe kar^fame, which then c6uld be used'fc future years, 
ByothetsUiilents. - A' 

Hefnic areas/ such as family hying lessoni/shoul^ be 
with blcultural therjip^hat' ki'h'ds'of foods are in- 
led in the'study of nutr^i^andSdiet? Are the,fobds*of lin- 
giTistk minority groups studied from the perspective of dietary 
^d ruMritional valu.e? Qr are^ they treated as' novelties? Wfiat 
;inds of -family structures and relations are studied? Are the 
/extended and sirvgle-'?arent families studied for the^r ethnic and 
^ecQm>mic cbriteict? if these questions can't'^be^ artswered with' a 
Itrong yes, then th» lesjohs are based on middle-class white 
values anobeliefs. ' ^ , , 

. Acadej[tic areas sucN as science and math can also be per- 
meated <ith bicyltural fhemesVVVhy no» use Ihe Mexican Aztec 
plendar' to teach concepts of tipje? Counting devices unique 
to Chinee- Americ*i can be used in math lessons. Medicines' 
and remedies disc(»red by Native-Americans cart be used in 
natural science. • - r ' ^ 

• What imag^t are ^voked by the program's content? This 
q^tion IS especially important when teachjng about ^ linguis- 
tic mir\orftjf group The following generalizationi^hould be kept 
in mind: Lingutsftc groups are,^1)» similar, 2) [different, 3) diverse, • 
and 4) origoing, social -realities. Theif pollfical, ecocvomic, and 
aesthetic ^histories are 'evid^t m their folklore, literature, and 
• art. Yet every group Is differenr k> many ways. While Chinese 
^ and lapanese-Americans have simHar ^ racial stock, their Ian- 
^ guages and cultures are diHerent. Navajos ahd Eskimos are con- 
sidered Native^Americansi but their regional cultures, climatic 
adaptations, and langitages differ* vastly. VVhile Puerto Rjcan- 
and Cuban-Americans both speak Spanish, their dialeds are 
different. . , ^ / ^ - 

► , ' tingurs'tic minority groups are diverse, fia^h including distinct 
V religious,* political, historical, and econtimic sljbgroups. For 
example, atMeast • t<vo, Mexican-American! histo'ri<;al .subgroups 
; exist. The Hiy^nd^ group identifies with the culture of^ the 
sixteenth-cefttury Spaniards who colonized the lipper Rio Grande' 
. Valley in New Mexico. The Mejicano group identifies. AVith, the ^ 
MexKan, culture. bteught here by the early twentieth-century 
'Mexican Immigrar^ts. These* subgroups affiliate With rights, and- 
lefKwing. poiitic^l parties, belong to., mos^ socioeconomic 
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* classes— a disproportibnate number are In the lower cl^sses-^and 
'hold membership \k Catholic, Protestant, and non^Christian 
•denominations. The liWuistic mmority groups are also ongoihg 

* ' social realrties. As groups, th^y use their native languages? be- 
long to political or sotial organizations such as the Mexican- 
American G. I. ForUm, aVid celebrate traditional holidays. Though - 
each gr6up has a.unic^ie and diverse ethnic heritage, each is 
abo active in Contempotery American society. A recent survey^ 
of representatives and s^ators in Congress revealed thar they 
were concerned arid in >^^^^ the causes and positions 

taken by their linguis^c mirtprity groupsf. ^ ^ 

Using4he four generaliiitions should counter cultural stereo- 
typing/ When stera)typirtg\ appears it should be identified-- 

* -^That's a stejeotyp^!''— that ^ludents will be sensitized to its 

pernicious eHect rather thaA be victimized by it. A. stereotype 
is an exaggerated image V generalisation of a group of , 
people. Moreover, the stereotype lump^ people together as though 
they all had the same qualiti^. ot; characteristics. Thus, in spite 
of the lingMistic, tribal, and reg\onal,diversity of Native-Americans* 
in the United States, the Native-American has been stej^typed . 
Into at leist-three general images: 1) ^oble savage, 2) concfuered* 
' savage, and 3) savage. \. u,' • > 

* ' the Iroquois people were the model for the noble savage^ 
' stereotype. Native-Americans wire portrayed^ as, good, hone^ 
arrd ian ("noble"), but they were nevertheless -uncivilizefi 
(''sivage"). Thus, thou^ Native-Americanrwere good, they were 
" uncivilized because they refused to take ?Jn Angk) ways. Long- * 
fellow's '^Song of Hiawatha" uses th« word "ravage" mpre than 
fifty\imes totlescrlbe Native-Americans.. 

L Th^Cherolee people were the'model for the conquered savage 
stereotype. Nativi-Am^ricans w^e portrayed as a conquered 
people who had^assimilated partly but not entirely into Anglo 
culture. These were the "almost ervilized" people'^who were 
conqLered ^ind divested of^mo^f their ways, Th^ American 
^Peoples Encyclopedia describes Native-Americans as having 
. * "adopted son^e of th^ features of civilization" ' . 

V The Sioui people vyere the model fpr the savage stereotype. 
Native-Americans were portrayed as warriors astride a horse on^ 
the warpath. The Nativip-Americans with•^^Tl^^reotype were 
Q her "noble" ^nor "civilized/' Their, main fuTT tt ie n ^ we re to 



wage wars and tor massacre. "The of>ly -good4«dw -« a -c^d- 
one" epitomizes the stereotype. Keep \n mind that these ^ace only 
three itereotypes abo^t Native-Americans. Others could^ be con- 
>trited. What is important to understand is that stereotypes 
divest people and groups of their diversity ahd ^hefr barsic 
humanity. Yet, humans tend to, stereotype "pebple and then to 
tre)at them as .though they were the stereotypes'. Studies indi- 
cate' that teachers stereotype and treat linguistic minority 
stiidents similarly. " ' 

The classroom should acconrrtlfedate the ^stu^nt's language 
preference. From birth jhe student associates certaifi ,wayl of 
doing, feeling, and valfiiiig through the native langba^e. Self- 
ekpectatidns, self-esteert^ jarid ^esteeni for o^eYs areldeveloped ' 
and the student is encufturatfed through tlie nativ^ ^nguage. 
If that lan^a^ is hot used in school to corrtinue thf encuftura- 
tian process, «or if it is taught in a mechanical or d^meanmg 
fashion disregarding the culture it transmits, then the student 

• has no positive-way of identifyingji/ith schooling. Because the 

• student identifies language with «mure, langgage rejection is 
considered cultural rejectCon. As the student's feelings of re- 
jection intensify, s^lf'-esteenrv and expectations shift, and a nega- 
tive self-conceit develops. Eventually, the student rejects school- 

Biqjftura) instruflfen attempts to teach respect for linguistic 
minority cultures. Ideally, all students should be.tai^ght about 
the cultures of \he lingtiistrc minority groups so that they' are- 
perceived as ongoing, evolving social cealities. The bicultural 

. process shouldBKcQ/Timodate different life, learrtin^, and lan- 
guage styles, f^mote posittve intergroup perceptions, and allow 
students to Understand and accept their unique ethnicity as 'well 
as the ethnicity of others. Human and civil rights, ihe right to be. 

\differentf the right to be oneself, and the right \6 ilissent^with 
their concurrent responsibilities— shquld be Inherent to the 
process.. *• ' 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF BIMNCUAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STAHS. 
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fore the Europeans arrived and'cobnized the United States, 
many non-European languages were spoken by the original set- 
tlers of the United States, the Native-Amerlcarft. The European 
lartguages of the first colonists were Spanish, French, Dufch, 
and English. As :early as .the 1550s, Spanish writeTs who settled 
In what is np>v the southwest United States wrote essays and 
poetry. The United States has a long histo/y of linguistic diver- 
sity, especially, when the later immigrant languages are added to 
those spoken by ^he European colonizers and Native-Americans: 
the^country also has a long history of dual language instruction 
in public and private schools. A history of bilingual* education 
qan be divided into foOr time periods: ^ 

.1550 to 1815: Bilingual education for religious ins|ruction.' 
i6l6 to 1887: Bilingual education for public school instruction 
'^ancKniaintenance of native languages. 

' 1880 to 1960: Waning of bilingual education for religious and 
public ^hool instructiols. ^ 

- 1960to 197i:'Resurgence of bilingual education for public 
^^ school Instruction. 

During th^ first period, 1550 to 1815, bilingual education was 
used in what is now the southwest United States. Ill the latter 
1550s Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries used the trioal dialects 
to teach Christianity to southwestern Native-Americans. In the 
East, Native-American schools were bilingual. Run by'Protestant 
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missionaries, the schools introduced NativeMmericans to "the 
habits and art of civilization"— that Is, the English language. Chris- 
tian religion, and Anglo culture. In New England, bilingual educa- 
, Son was introduced by the. German Lutherans to teach High Cer- 
' man. The Lutherans, established bilingual seminaries to teach in 
'.both German and Engliih:By 1775, more than 118 bilingbal schoofs 
were established for thje religious education of Lutheran chil- 
. dren. By 1800, more than twenty-five Lutheran bilingual schools 
were estabrishect. In 1815, a cqnfefence of the EvangelicaJ Lu- 
theran Teachers in Virginia endorsed a resolution, calling for bi- 
lingual {Cerman/Englisb) instruction for LutheraVi\ students. The 
resolution suggested that if teachers cbuld not teach bilingually, 
then the local cohg're gat ions wer.e t6 procure a^ bilingual »min- 
ister who would teach bilinguaJly for three , months each year, in 
thelutKeran schools. ' ^ , 

' Before the second perioc^, bifingiial education was, used for 
religious* irtstructlon in church-relatea schools. Although the 
private schookfc continued to operate, diKing the seTcond period, 
18t6 to 1887, free, public schbols using a bilingual format arose. 
In 18S4, a free school law passed in Peij^Qj^dMania allowed instruc- 
tion in both German and English for students who did nolr 
speak English as a native language. In 1839 Ohio required 
German and English bilingual instruction for German-American' 
students in Elementary schools.^ ^ - 

During the second period, eleven states enacted laws allow- 
ing bilingual instruction^ in schools. They were: Pennsylvania 
"(1834), Ohiov (1939), Territory of New Mexrco-;Arizona and New 
Mexico {^^, Wisconsin (1854), lllinbis (1857), Iowa (1861), Ken- 
, tucky and Minnesota (1867), Indiana (1869), Oregor> (.1872), Colo- 
rado (1887), and-'Nebfaska (1^13). Throughout most of the second 
period, city school districts such as Cincinnati, Dayten, Indian- 
apolis, and Baltimore maintained ^bilingual public schools. In the 
Territory of New Mexico, provisions were made for bilingual 
(Spanish and English) instruction in public*'schools, but these 
were rarely implemented in the few public schools that were 
established during the ejirJy years of the territory. 
, \Bilingual schools waned after a congressional commission 
es&lished boarding schools and assimilation policies for N^tive- 
Am^jcans, whose bilingual schools were a threat .to the govern- 
ment^ expansion istic plan$. The boarding school's purposes were 
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to rett^Oji^ Native-American children f«)m their bonnes' and to* 
eradicate their languages* and cultures, replacing J[hem Vith 
English and th^ Anglo culture in hopes, that the cHifdren would 
n6t ^tum to their homes. Then; after several generations, land 

^abahdpned by \he assimtlaTing Native-Amei;lcar1s, would be 
availabte for "Angio proneers. By 1^71, the government took 
complete control over the schools, imposed an English-only rule^ 
and eliminate tliie rpissionary bilingual schools. Even the^scfiobls 

^operated by Native- Americians — such* as 'the Cherokee system 
of twenty-one schools and two academies — were eliminated by 
government takeover. The policy precipitated the decline of 
Native-American literacy. The Cherokee, for example, dropped 
from the most Ifterate tribe tp its current status as 'one of the 
nrK>st Hfiteratfe'trfbes in^heccuntry. ' „ * 

In the third period, ISa/ to 1960, both religious a'nd public 

4^bHirigual schools decreased. Yet this period saw the largest in* 
flux of non-English speaking immigrants. Between 1d87 and 1920, 
more'than twenty distingqish able Eurdpean languages, o^her than 
English, were spoken by U.S. citiz^s. During thi€ period numer- 
ous Asran languages were .brought into the Country, tn addition, 
the Jribes , of 'Native-Americans spoke ' more than forty-five 
distinguishable di^Hects. ' 

During this period of Jrernendous growth, langi|aj^ legisla-* 
ttdn was the nnost restrictive in the history of bilingual instruction. 
"Engtish-on(y'' statutes, enforced in 4D0St* states, prohibited using 
any language except EngMsh as a medium of instruction tn the 
public schools. In seven states, the statutes provided for heVoking 
certification if a teacher was caught in the "criminal act'' of 
using any language except Enghsh.to teach, in the public schools. 
Students who#iolated the Engtsh-only rules of their schools wece 

^ subjeaed to sundry mdignittes^ among them smarll fines or de- 
tention. Some teachers. ih the' 1950s and early 1960s dared to 

. "leach in Spanish in New /vlexico. Given circumstances of geo- 
j;raphic isolation, these teachers did not lose certification— but 
that risk was always^ resent. 

In April, '^75, English-only statutes were still law in twelve 
states. Five states prohibited the use of nqri-English languages as 

7^^edTum of instruction in the public^ools: Delaware, Idaho, 

^ Louisiana, Oklahbma/^aud- WiscoasfrT^ Seven prohibited non- 
•EngHfh instruaion ih^Both private .and^public schools: Alabama, 



.Arkansas, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, ahd West 
Vrrginld. Alabama's pfohibition is through the fiVst six grades, 
while Montana's is through ^he eighth grade or until the sludeht 
is 16 years of agp. Of tfle remaining thirtyieight states, some do 
not enforce thdr English-only statutes. Sorpe states- have never 
enacted legislation on the language of instruction for their 
schools. Eight states-^/^aska, rninois,^'Mdssachi^etts; Michigan, 
New Hampshire, PenpsylvaQia, Rhode Island? and Texas—have 
Statutes that permit ^bilingual instruction for students whose 
^native Janguage-is not &igKsh. f ^ 

* ^Territories or districts'^Wder jurisdiction of the'Unite^ States 
have*tended to perml^^oon-English Insuuction! American Samoa 

^ has expressly p^rrT>itted non-English instruction since 1%2.. Puerto 

* Rico requires the use of Spanish as the medium of^iflstryctibn,' and 
English is taught as a. second language in its schools. Yet, while 
the Philippines were under U.S. government control/€nghsh was 

^ imposed as the only m^iu/rr of instruction. Students caught 
speakinlg any other Janguage fn school were punished. 

Th^ waning of bilingual schofiils and the sprouting of English- 
o^nly statutes orjaws can be attributed 'to the strong nationalist' 
ahd isolationist sentiments that pervaded" the United States. Dur- 
ing this period, the coyntry was engaged with two world, wars,, 
two police actions— the Spanish-American War and Korean War- 
as well as with other minor military incursions. The usfe of any 
language other than English was viewed as un-AmeriCan or un- 
patriotic. Non-English speakers were viewed with suspicion^ $o 
they tended to stop speaking their native* language ahd 'to "dis- 
courage their children from learning it. Nonetheless, by 1959. 
U.S. (;jtizens spoke more than twehty-fi^e^ European lar\guages.^ 
The ten languages; with the,greatest number of speakers, at that 
tirne, were: *1) :5p^nish; 2) Italian; 3) Cerma>^;;/4) Polish;' 5) 
French; 6) f\66\%\x; 7) Russian;' 8)* Swedish; Hurig^arian? affd* 
10) Norwegian. \ — ^ « 

Some bilingual schools were established during' the third 
period, notably those for'Chinese, French, Qreek,.^and Japane^e- 
Alnerican- students. The Chinese, and Japariese-Amencan schools . 
were criticized strongly before World War II. Most pf^the schooU 
werfe disconti^jued during the war, and only a few survived a/ter 
thenar. J w 
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• In the fourth period, 1960 1975, bilingual schools had a re- 

• f^-^^^^JTc''^' P'*^^ "ootfed with more 

. Jhao 20,000 Spanish-speaking^udents who were "refugees from 
• • -^I? * u ^'^"8"a' schools vere q|tablished to accom- 

modate, the Spanish-speaking students.' The Coral Way El#men- ' 
^School«was alfmpletely-bilingual school. Other" schools in 
Dade Courtty provided Spanish language arts instruction "in all - 
> t ^A, [ *amsh-speaking students. The projects used federal 

1 rv!^^^" ^° ^'"^P" and, in a sense, 

the Dade County experiment was the first time the federal gov- 
ernment Wis invoked ir^ the impletiientation of bilingual school- 

fA °' ''"^"^ "-^^ ^-247,' "The Bilingual 

' Provided a catalyst for bilingual schools. This I 

act, the seventh amendment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Educat,on Act of 1965, declared-, 'the policy of the d«it|d States 
• w Pl*»^'^^^f'",a"cia' assistance to "local educational agencies • 
l^T and imaginative elementary and 

P^'K^^^desighed to #,eet the,special educa- 
tion^eeds . . . (of) children who come from environments where " 
the dominant- language is oth^'than English." The act stiputated 
<hat It would be U.S. government policy to financially .assist in- 
. developing and implementing biHngnal .education programs in 
piAhc schoolrij, the United States and its trust territories, in " 

S fp!l""^ ° 1^^>^^ ^^^"^^ '° "Comprehensive 
Bilingual Education Amendment Act of 1973." 

The ad was amended to^ extend, improve, and expand as- 
^ sistance for the training of bilingual 'teachers and bilingual 
teacher trainers, (n its declaration' of policy, the act recognized 

Ihtl' 11^^ T u ^'^^ English-speaking--- 

ab l,ty, ^) many of these childrer, have a cultural hgritag? 
different from English-speaking ^^d^le's heritage, and 3) a ori 
_ mary means by which a cffild learns is through Ssing. his lan- 

fo e«e?^ 'Tjiltr^'^ '-'^ ffnancial^istance 

to extAd and de>^Jop ^x.sting bilingual-bicultU^al programs in" , ' 

, thepublic schools, improve resource and disseminarton centers ' 
■ ^nd to develop and publish bilingual-bicultutal curricdium ma- 



AmT'^^ ""'J stipeQds*and fellowships s« 

ha»eachersj|^ teach^-educators could b^ trained in bilingual- 



th 
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, * bicukural methods/ According to the 1975 projea summary re- 
pon issued by ^he Office of Bilingual Education in Washington, 
p,C., 379 bilinguaJyeducation programs received funding for the 
1975-76 school year. Of those'prograins, 325 were in public schools, 
^ .thirty-five were in cofleges. and universities, and nin^een were 
In resource and dissemination centers. The act provided more 
' than $78 million to assist the programs, which served about 
268,000 students. 

These projects served sixteen different language groups in • 
which the dominant- language of instriuction was not English: 

A, Spanish-speaking groups * 

B. Chinese-speaking groups 
' C. Filipino-speaking groups 
^ D. French-speahing groups 

E. Creek 

f. Italian ' > . 

G. Indian Languages and Eskimo-speaking groups 

H. Portuguese 

^ Other lafHguage groups: Arabic, German (Pennsylvania Dutch) 
* • Japanese, Koreari, f^^icronesian (Chamorro, Kussaiert, Marsh- 
a^lese, Paulauan, Ponopean, Turkese, Ulithian, Woleiah, and 
, Yapese), Russian, Samoan, arid Yiddish. - * . 

Selected subje<? areas are taught in English in illl these projects, 
fn addition, other federal legislat4on> such as .Title I of the Migrant, 
Educatlpn Act and Title VII of the'Emergency School Assistance Act, 
as well as'state legislation funded other projgrams. 

An additionaf catalyst for bilinguaf schooling was the 1974 
federal Supreme CdUrt ruling in Lav v. Nichols that provisions for 
the same teachers^, programs, and textbooks for all students in 
the San Francisco school district did no^movide for equal educa- 
^ * tional benefit wh^n a iizeable number oi the students were not 
native English speakers.«i4p t^^is^case, the students ;i^l^ere Chinese- 
Americans who h^d low academic achievei^pent and high attrition. 
Their native language was Chirfese. While the ruling did not man- 
date bilingual schooling for non-'English speaking or limited 
.^nt^lish-speaking students, it did stipulate that special language 



programs were necessary if schools were to provid^eijual educa- 
tional ojjportunity for such students. Moreover, school districts 
with more than .twenty-five linguistic minority students mujt 
ffTil^ '*^if' '^"8uage program in all academic areds. The 
U^. Office T)f Civil Rights can freeze the federal funds of any , 
sctKX^distrianotcoinplyingwitf* this law. * ' , 

The Lau decision rtiay have as much impart for lingu^stia 
minorities as Brown v. Topeka Board of Education^ did for blacks 
While Liu did not establish a bilingual policy for the United 
^ates. It did legitimatize bifingualism and bilingual education'in 
the public schools. -More important, linguistic minorities no longer 
leave their native languages at the schoolyard gates. 

This brief history of bilingual edu<;ation*in,the United Statw ' 
IS not all inclusive. Sporadic attempts were made to establish 
•bilingual schools for thfe.many Native-American tnbes. Many 
ethnic groups atterppted to establish some form- of bilingual 
s^ool to preserve native language and cultures.'Thd U.S. Office 
of Civil Rights played -an active role in the aevelopmfent 
of bilingual progrcfms. , i 

; The historical highlights of bilingual education reveal miidr 
shifts in its purposes. During the first p^ib, bilin^al educa- ' 
tk>n,was used to propagate 'various Christian denominations- the 
second and third periods used it to maintain nati'Je languages' and ' 
cultures except for Mative-Americam. the coritlmpQUry perij^d 
uses biHngual education to provide equal educatio^ benefits* 
for linguistic minority students. « . ' 
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SOCIAL IMPLICAtlONS OF BIUNGUAL EDUCATION . 

^^ho should be taugbt bMingually? Xiurrently,; bilingual in- 
struaion provides equal educational opportunities for linguistic 

• minority students, but it need not exclude other students. In 
1974, Helen Wise', past president of the National' Education As- 

• sociatfon, said, m a statement before, the Subcommittee on. 
Education ot the House^ oi Representatives, that she thought 

• that bilingual education prograhns gou\6 be beneficial for all shJh 
dents regar^dless of their language or cultural backgrounds. VVhit 

• this /neans' is that bilingual education programs can be designed^ 
so that a\\ students could be trained to function in two languages 

* y and two. cultures. Linguistic minority stud^ts cap have equal 

educatio?ial benefits without 'depri>*ing other students of their • 

benefit^. • 

This position assumes that the schogl should be instrumental in 
developing^ biJingual-bicoltural society; with linguistic minor- . 
ity languages and cultures maintained for then political or eco- . 
nomic value or, as ends in themselves. Others have argued that 

* bilingual ^education s\]pu\d be used to help non-Englisti-speakirtg 
students adjust our English-only monoculturai school pro- 
gram, ^This perspeaive assumes that the school should help the 
' student assimilate into the mainstrearh culture. Thus, ethnic 

' pluralism and cuhurat assimilation have emerged in bilinguat 

• education programs as two perspectives on the appropfiate^role 
of socialization in schboU^ ^ ^ n c 

The cuttural assimilation theory emerged in the United States 
ducing the late nineteenth century and ^arly twentieth, century 
when large tiumbers of European- tmmigranU came into the 
country. America was viewed as a huge niielting pot in which the 
' O ^'F^"^^ abandoned theif former language^ and cultures. The 
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culture of the easterji settlers was considered superior Jto the cul-' 
. tures of the immlgrantj. From the melting was to come a new 
Americail sodety that'wouW comain the most dWirabte charac- ' 
teristks of some of the merged cultures. The public schoofs were' 
to promote development ofMhe new society, by helping iftifnrgranl 
youngsters int6 the mainstreani culture. Th^Jgr^n r<be rr^elting 
pot'' gained popularity with a-^lay called Th&Meltmg Pot writ- 
ten % Israel Zangwill in 1908. in the play the rtiain character,. ' 
David Quixano, was a Jewish immigrant whd escaped to^NeW 
York Cftyv where he achieved lame. He proclaimed America to 
^ be Cod's crudble where aU the cultyr^s^and races 6^ Europe 
were smelting into a new rare. The play's title and its doriiinant 
theme led to an ahnost Instant labeJ for the cultural assimilation 
' position. * ^ » 

At best, the theory was based on idealistic notions of society. 
Although it intended to\homogenize some groups, the theory 
purportedly wasi, consistent Vyith dernotratiq principles giving re-< 
speafor all ^ples regardless of class) color," or creed. One' 
influential assimilationist, E. P. Cubberly, a Stanfocd University 
^^ucational historian, thdught that the cukUues of the;imi:nigrams 
were inferior to the mainstream Amerfcan culture, andjhat school 
Wds^o be ^ sieve to strain djjt ethnic group Identification 
amalgamate the Immigrant? into the mainstream culture. Within 
^several generations the new society would emerce, with the help * 
of the^cjjools. , . , - ; 

The new'society did not emerge. In 1963, a study of the meltfng 
pot was published by NatKan Chaser and Patrick Moynihari !n a 
book called Beyond fhe'Me/f/ng Pot. The study found thaf the 
ethnic groups Jn New York City had not disappeared. Occupa- 
tions, marriages, political affiliations, and poli/ical parties were 
correlated to ethnic groupiaffiliation. In other words, one's ethnic 
grOMP Jn Yorfc City greatly influences one's job, spouse, 

and politics. j ' ^ 

The culturat assimilation theory was a new version of Anglp- 
conformhy— the original American assimilation theory— which 
sought (6 marntain an Anglo-America by angliqzing new groups. 
The new theory Was based on attitudes that viewed the new 
cultures, their institutions, antJ their traditions as inferior to the 
"American way." Tile school's function ti^nslated into replacing 

O l«nt's culture-ancT la^nguage with Anglo-Saxon^ Arpecicrfn * 



' , cul&re and the English language, this pVocess of cultural genocide • 
alie[iated students from parents, home, and community. Students 
who couk) not or would not conform w^re relegated to remedial 
or compensatQry status and placed in low-ability classy or special 
• education dasses even tfioujgh' tbey liad'no physical or ^mental 
handicap— if they were allowed to stay in school at all. 
* Moreover, tf>e theory excluded the cultures of the* oldest ethnic 
- minority groups in the country— Asian, black. Native, and 
Spanish-speaking Americans. School policies and practices kept 
these groups out of the melting pot. As late as 1953, black and 
Mexican-American studerits were legally segregated in the public ' 
schools. Cene/ally, Native-American students atftended reservation 
scKools. The notion pf the melting pot in the public schools was 
not intended for the ethnic hiinority students; in fact, many of 
these Students still attend segregated schools throughout the 
country. For^example, many Native-American students still attend 
Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools Jocated hundreds of 
miles away* from their homes and families. 

Cultural assimilation did not win complete favor in public 
education. It was challenged by another view of American so- 
ciety^ethnic plutalism. Ethnk pluralism Ss a social perspective # 
is as old, if not older^ than cultural, assimilation, but Jt bid not 
have the -benefit of a play to popularize its -notions in the Onited 
States. . . , * 

Pluralists view -(American society as a mosaic in which all 
* ethnic groups retain their identities while blending^ into the 
whole society. Each group thus adds to the beauty and balance, 
of the whoje society. For the pluralist, ethnicity and ethnic group 
affiliation are extremely important- realities, 'for they provide an* 
identity and protection for the individual witiiln an ethnically 
diverse society. 

. John Deyvey's philosophy of the individual and the democratic* 
society supports the pluralistic position.- Dewey bejieved that a 
demoa^tic society coald provide ioj the fulfillment of an indi- 
. vidual's "^capabilities and that the school should perfect ^nd 
conserve individual differences. A truly democratic school >yould ^ 
allow a student to retain his' ethnic heritage and identity/ cultural ^ 
assimilation would coerce a student into accepting a different * 
IdenSity ancJ abandoning his ethnic heritage, which wOuld.be un- 
O " ?mocratic, according to C^pwey. 
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Dewfey 5 notrpn— that a democracy should perfecf^nd conserve 
indrvidual ^Ifferences-^^^was expanded to include cultural differ- 
enc« by ^ady twentreth-ceotury scholars, especially Julius 
Drachsler, Horace ICalten, and 1. B. Berkson, who confronted 
cultural assimtlation as an essentially undemocratic doar^ne. 
These scholars argued that schools based bn assumptions of 4J1I- 
tural assimilation were inimical to a democratic society and the 
conseryation of individual diffc^rences. They called for cultural 
democracy In the classroom, allowing a student to retam self- 
idemity as well as ethnic group identity. 

-5^' Contemporary scholars are^attempting to reconcile the posi- 
tions of pluralism and assimilation to make public schools multi- 
ethnic In The Educational N^eds of Minority Croups, Castaneda 
advocates cultural demoaacy in the classroom. This form of cul- 
tural democracy presumes that the schooj has the responsibilfty 
to enhance the stutient's ethnic and self-identity as well as ex- 
^ pose him xp cultures of -the mainstream ethnic groups. Under this 
form of cultural democracy, the student receives experiences 
thai help to develop a bicultural identity. Along this same line in 
Teaching Strategies for frhn/c Studies, Banks proposes multi- 
ethnic schools that reflect the ethnic and racial diversity of 
America. The National Council for the Social Studies, the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa^ibn^'^and other pro- 
Te&ionaf organizations have developed multi-ethnic curriculum 
guidelines so that schooj curricula couli;! be permeated with multi- 
ethnic ejtperiences and content. Alf students, regardless of their 
COTtaa with ethnic groups, .could be exposed to multi-ethnic 
experiences. In 1972,^the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Jducation officially endorsed multicultural education, 
The association's policy statement, ''No One Model American," 
summarizes the central theme of pluralism in.education: 

Multicultural education is education which vaiues cultural plural- , 
ism, Mujticuitural educatioh rejeas the vfew thatSchools should ' 
seek to melt away cultural differences or 'the view that schools 
should merely tolerate cultural pluralrsm. Tp endowe cultural plural- 

^ ism IS lyndorie the pnrtciple that there is no onefmodel American. 
Jo endorse cultural pluralism k to understand and appreciate 
the differences that exi^^ among the nation's ciiizerls. It is to see 

^hese differences as a positive force in the continuing develop- 
ment oPa soaety which professes a wholesome respea for the in- 
trirtMc worth of every individual 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR BlllNCUAl^ 
BICULTURAL FROCiIaMS 

Abilingual-5icultUTal program can be based on an assimila- 
tlonlst and transitional on a pluralist and maintenance per- 
spective on the role the school should play for society. A transi- 
tional progicam emphasizes bilingual irwtructiort as a method to 
transfer the student from the native language and culture to the 
mainstream' English-only culture. A maintenance program em- 
phasizes bilingual-bkultural instruction to sustain the student's 
native language and culture as the student learns tbe language 
and culture of mainstream American society. ' 
^■Because the social perspectives of transitional and mainte- 
li^ce, programs, are diametrically, opposed, the goals, activities, 
andv outcomes of both programs differ in important ways. The 
major goal of a transitional program is to enable the non-Eriglish , 
speamk student to funaion in an* English-only, nrK)nocijltural 
environment The'studfent's native language and culture are. used 
to help move to ^he English language and mainstream culture of 
the school. A non-English speaking student v^o' enters school 
receives Instruction In the native language along with Instruc- 
tion in English; use of the native language is gradually discon- 
tinued, and <he classroom medium of instruction is restricted^ 
to English. Usually, little is done to teach the student's .cOttural 
heritage, whrch is Inadental. to a trarxsitlonal program/As a con- 
sequence of this program, the student should be able to function, 
in'an English-speaking monocultural environment. 

The major goal of a maintenance program is for the non- 
Q ' iglish speaking student to fynction in bilingual and bicultural 



enViTOTments: The student's native language and culture are 
' taught concurrently with the Endish language and the main- 
stream culture. As a consequence of a maintenance program, 
the student should be able toT^f unction in two languages ^and at 
least tvyo cultures. * * - , , 

Once a type of bilingual program is decided upon, -then ra- 
tionale for the program jcan be established. While the social 
*perspeaives and goals of the two types of programs are opposed, 
the rationale for both types should emphasize similafrK)rientations 
focusing on three humanistic values: 1) accepting the student's 
home or native language, 2) respeaing the student's culture and 
ethnicity, and 3) enhancing the student's selfjConcegt^JThese 
' values can be, clustered intQ^a core value pervading the ennre 
rationale with, an abiding respect for ttie individual sjpdent, 
especiallV the student'sjanguage, life-style, learning style, hbme 
environment, and ethnic experience. 

Genuine respect for the student's native Iangu3ge and culture 
' • must be couched in the rationale. AH too often ^'student's lan- 
guage 1^ pei;^eived as an in^erioi' brand of the mother la^uage, 
1^ and as such, is not accepted in the classroom as a legitimate form 
*^ communication. The Mexican-American's and the Native- 
Amencan's experiences in publjc schools are ^lotorious examples of 
. language rejection and disrespea. Since the early 1900s, Mexican- 
American students were relegated to low ability Spanish classes' 
because they spoke what was considered an adulterated brand 
of Mexican Spanish. Their languagfe was labeled pejoratively 
as '^pocho" or "Tex-M^," and the U,S. Commission on Ovil 
- Rights has documented instances when students were paddled 
for using Mexican-American Spanish in the classroom. Native- 
American students *have * experienced similar punishment for 
speaking their native Tanguage m Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools.^ ' q> 

Blatant forms of classroom linguistic and cultural rejection 
are not as rampant now as in^the past. More than likely the civil 
rights and student rights movements have sensrtrzed teachers to 
students' human and cultural rights. Nevertheless, precautions* 
must be taken to prevent subtle forms of linguistic and cultural 
rejection from creeping into the bilingual program. ^ ^ 

The rationale needs to assert a firm, unequivocal commitfnent 
to accept, use, and* value the student's native language and cul- 
O 



fi^6, therefore recognizing, enhancing, aod protecting the stu-, 
dent's dignity and self-rpspect. Moreover, it" must be concerned 
witK the motWations and - life-ityles of its (in'guistic minority 
students when setting goals and objectives. 

Rationale, goals, and objecti\^ shoufd be articulated so that 
they appear as, the program's logical next step. A reader who is 
npt familiar with the program should be able to infer bdth its 
social perspective and its rationale by reading the goals and 
, objectives. AnOtlier way to cpnc^tualize a bilingual program is to 
think of the broad components and subcomponents that exist in 
most programs. The components and subcomponents of a pro- 
gram fo^non* English speaking students would appear as follows: 

I. The bilingual environnr>ent of the classroom. * 

* ^ A. Instruction in the student's native or dominant lan- 
guage* as the primary medium of in struct ion. 
Instruction in English as the secondary n^dium of iQ:^ 
struction. 

ti. The bicukuralen^ronment of the classroom. 

• A. •instruction about the^student's native, home, commun- 
* ity, and ethnic group or culture. 

, - B. Instruction about American^ethnif ^and cultural groups 
' other than the student's. 

III. Jhe bilingual-bicultural affeaive environment in th^ 
►classroom. 

' A^ Experiences focused on the student's self;Concept. . 
B. Experiences focused on the student's concepts of others. 

Coals and objectives canH^e matched with the componerits as 
follows: ♦ 

1. The bUingual environment in the classroom. 
^ Goal: To develop in the student the ability to function in 
two languages. 

A. Instruction in the student's native language as the 
^ primary medium of instmlction. • 
Objective: The student wilt be mstructed in his nativd 
language in basic subject areas, e.g., science^ math, 
social studies. 

B» Instrucfion m English as the secondary medium of in- 
struction. • ^ , - 
Objective: The student will receive instruction in Eng- 
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. Ilsh in subject are^s where a knowledge of English is 
not essertHa^e.g., art, physical education, milsic. 
Objective: The student will receit^^instructlon in all 
areas of the English language arts— reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 

H. The bi cultural environment of the classroonrv 

Coal: To develop the student's ability to function in two or 
more oiltures. 

A. Instruction about the student's ethnic minority grdup. 
Objective: The student wyShbe taught the history of his 

. . native, ethnic minority group. 

B. Instruction about U.S. ethnic groups other than the 
student's native group. / . ' 
Objective: Tt}e studeot wfll be taught the history of 
U.S. ethnic groups other than his pwn. / 

Objective: Jhe student will be taughf t he arts and 
, sciences of ethnic groups other than his own. ' ^ 

in. The bilingual-bicultural affective environment in the 
classroom. 

Coal: To develop in the student a sense of respect for' 
himself and fpr others. 

A. Experiences focused on the student's self-concept. 
Objective: The student will be exposed. to positive 

' academic and nonacademic experiences about his 
ethnic minority group. 

B. E)fperien^es focused on the student's corrcept pf others. 
Objective: The student will be exposed to positive 
academic and nonacademic experiences of groups 
other than his own. 



These components, goals, and objectives' illustrate a broadly 
conceived bilingual program. TKey focus on building respect for 
the student's native language and culture as well as enhancing 
the student's self-concept. The goals and objectives are esp>€t^al^y 
applicable to primary programs, grades 1 to 3. They are also appli- 
cable to either tra'nsitional or maintenance programs. A par- 
ticular pl^gram i$ the cof)cern of local school'dislrict officials 
who know the ^ducatiopal needs of the community. Once given 



these parameters for a program, they should be encouraged to 
develop go^ls and objectives according to local needs and' 
ipecific3tions. • . . 

Local needs shduld not ^preclude including ethnic minority 
cultures not residing in the comnpunity. Setting^ local, goals does 
not sanaioo provincialism. Many youngsters, who leave their 
immediate neighborhoods upon reaching adulthood, will need 
information and experiences to. prepare them to live harmon- 
iously in a diversie society. The bicultural components should be 
construed as teaching about more than one culture or group, 

CJpfermining how well and to what degree the goals and ob- 
jeaives have been achieved is the essential funaion of program 
evaluation. Most bilingual-bicultural programs have^three strands 
of ,fievetopment: -1) l2(hguage developnr^nt in two different 
languages, 2) subject-matter mastery in school subjects or dis- 
ciplines, and 3) positive attitude ^velopment toward the self 
and toward others. These zireas should be assessed before, ^dur- 
ing, and after the student has been through the program. '''^ 

^reassessment is roost crucial, because the decisions, njade be- 
fore the program starts will establish its direction and viability. 
First; preassessmenf activities should determine the student's 
language and subject-matter entry level skills. Language skills 
should be assessed \n both the student's native language and thp 
k second lar>guage. With some languages, such as Spanish ^r 
French, this is a^ relatively easy task. With languages of Native- 
Americans or recent immigrants such as the Vietnamese, reliable 
instruments have not been designed. In most' instances, the 
Native-American languages have not been recorded in a written 
language system, so instruments and methods to assess language 
skills must be developed locafly. 

Instruments being developed to assess degrees of btlingualism 
usually have the student speak iri the languages he knows. 
The student's speech is recorded and analyzed for such factors 
' as word choice, grammatical usage, and spontaneity of response 
to determine his dominant language. Instruments have not been 
designed to detern^ine the student's degrees of bilingualism and 
bicuftur^lism. ferhaps such an instrument* Is neither feasible nor 
necessary, because a trained teacher could develpp techniques 
to asieW the student's linguistic capabilities and tultural knowl- 
edge. Such techniques, based on the unique lan^age anct^cul- 
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tural characteristics of the students, would not require the adap- 
I tatlbn of a commercially published instrument. ^ 

A yourf^er's language development commonly progresses 
from skills |p listening to skills in speaking, reading, and then 
writing. WitH the linguistic minor^y student, this same progres- 
sion usually occurs, though the siud^l^f^^i^*. understand and 
'speak a diatea of a particular language^ Wliich may not follow 
*all grammatical and lexical rules of the language. A.n assess- 
ment Instrunrcnt based on the "pare" language r^y not ac- 
curately measure the youngster's dialectal language maturity. 
^e§e instruments should accommodate dialeaal variations for 
accurate assessment. The same is the case when attempting 
to assess the student's entry-level skills for the 'Subject- 
matter areas. " • ' . 

Staff and materials should be assessed before b^inning a pro- 
gram. Available bilingual teachers, teacher aides, and curriculum 
materials should be identified. Although certified bilingual Teach- 
ers may he scarce, in many co'mmunities, there is no shortage 
of bilingual people, who can be utilized as teacher aides^or as 
staff and curi'iculum consultants* 

Experience with noncertified ^personnel in existing bilingual- 
bicultural programs indicates that they are highly reliable and 
dedicated. Many discover that they enjoy the school setting and 
teaching and become interested in earning a teaching certificate. 
However, using ^nofitertified individuals, which Can be a method 
for locating and* training potential bilingual teachers, should be 
used only after attempting to identify certified bilingual- 
bicultural teachers. A program should not become dependent on 
bilihguat noncertified staff. ^ 

' A shortage of appropriate curriculum m^erials, not tradi- 
tionally provided for bilinguaUbicultufal programs, can be anti- 
cipated. * Mexican materials, for example, are. produced for 
. Mexican students. The cultural context and the language of the 
materials will not necessanly be* appropriate for Mexican- 
American students. "Recently, the Council on Interracial Books 
for Children reported that tew foreign-produced Spanish lan- 
guage books for children were culturally relevant to Mexican- 
American children. Moreover, many American children'^ books 
about the Spanish-speaking were laden with sexual and-ethpic 
role stereotypes. * 
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^ For thes^ rea^csjocall]^ gathered and fjroJuced mat^ri^ls qan 
.^pe the best inaterlals for a program. A Ch^Vokee Indian 'bilingi^^ . 
program in'Oklahoma develo^d most pf its own nftaterials using 
resouro^. OtTier , Native-American Mlin'gpal ^rograW V^se n 
/ the .materi^s produced by tfee* Ch'erokees as mocfel^, adapting 
^ them to )'k the language and 'culture of their students. Com-.. 

mertUl, state, ind federal dissemifi^tion centers^ develop, pro- ' 
.0 duce^ and sell Jappropriate materials. Some of these ^encies* 
are listed in th|(final section of this iastbaCk. 

Someti»n^dujrir>g preassessment^ a sense of tH^ community'^ 
attitude Jk^ard language^ and culture shoufd be garnered,, bd^ 
cause y program's T>05ture and Its influence on the student will 
be.iy^a^ect b/ community^attitud^. Experience has shown tt;iat if 
• 'the community has^ few pTejudices toyvard non-*£nglish languages 
and cuhures, Aen the itudent wilh not >esist learning a non- 
English language. 

When ihe dominant- language group toW^tommunity ifis- 
courages the growth and use of, another janguage^ then parents 
may be wary and the ^tudient may be re|[dctant_fo study , 
. second language, even if it is' his- native language. The student 
''is sensitive to the sociolinguistic attitudes* of the community 
arvd will |t%nd to xdnforip. I4i^e "known fully bilinj^uai Sp^ish- 

* 'English student^who»(^nied any knowledge of Spanish *beSiuse ^ 

of the>* community's prejudice fgainst the Spanish* langujd^and 
Mexiciin cultui:[|^i,j^ny.^f xheh\ y/eie warned not to^^^ak 
Spanisfr^Mo prever^i|tfhwarranted but predictable prejudicial 
acts^^inst them, ^ ^ , ' ^ 

The ^mmunit/iS attitudes should help shape the program's ' 
* a|$proajJrr$war)d theico'mmvQity. A communication^ network that* 

ififorfrlffhe corhmunity of a* {program's activi^^es should be main- «i ^ 
"Stained. Most-jjeof^e in the 'community will respond positively to 
the |ir\cere etwrts of the program^ staff if ^ they are informed. 
However, If ^|y type of strong opposTliofr arises, the* program 
Wrector shoiifa 'act. quickly, agr^ei«g^ to^meet with jhe dls; i» 
senters to resolve the problem.- '\ 

• ^ Reriodicall/ wiiile the program is operating, the staff should 
assess how well gne program is.kchleving its goals and objective^. 

'Anticipated or unaTrticipated quirks initthe programs *can be 
iden^fi^, artd adjuslmepts and changes can then be^made. This 
sort of j>|actice<an help offsj^ any serious problems. 





^ Tfte outcome assessment determines how weil the program 
hs^ achieved its goals and objectives. Outcome assessment 
shoul^ dei^mine whether the student's ^se pi t^o languages 
has improved, whether his knowledge of school subjects has 
* increased, and 'whether he has ^developed a positive self*concept 
'positive attitude ^toward others. "Most the. data 
ary to conduct the* outcome assessment shoGid be identi-* 
^before the Interim phases of the program's evaluation, so 
[ during the as^»essment data are summarized. , • 
Evaluation of a program should be an ongoing prpcess that 
attempts to discover what good the program does for students. 
This is posHbleJ/ the g^Sk 'and objectives are stated in meaaur* 
,abie pr behav^io?al terms. A- complex^ eyaiuatioh design' is |iot 
, necessary. Simple evaluation procedures ^hat indicate ^whether the 
' program meeting its goals and objectives will suffice. When the 
^program is planned^ ^ system tp check on progress shoulcf be 
tncorpoij^ted into it. Obj^ive instrurhents,,such~ as teacher-made 
or coninnerdally pro34f:ed tests, anecdotal ^rec^^i), and other si|b- 
jcfctlx^ mstj^ments can oe used to assess the^ogram's effect on* 
the stucfem.' As long af multiple instruments and methods are . 

rie, program can be usef^K assessecT 
art of the process of the pro^m so that 
thfough alt phases ther4 is a method of getting feedback. 
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OCSICM OF BlUNCUAL-BICULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

I organizational design of a bilingual pTC^Tam should have a 
decentralized decision-making pToc^ss to -diffuse authority, 
strengthening involvem^ By giving everyone some vOiQe. In- 
volvement mean^they arejnvesting jn the- program and thereby 
will more readily work toward its success. In particular, the de- 
sign should 'allow for optimal community involvement of parents 
and others interested in the program's ojutcome. One reason past 
^experimental programs have not Succeeded, is that those most 
dire<?ty affected by the program, the students and thfeir parents, 
hav^ been ejcluded or omitted fraqn even mini^ial involveoifent 
ir> the program decision-maki^ng-prpcess. 

Moreover, parents of linguistic minority students have not felt 
* ' welcome in many p|jblic schools. For some, schpoling was an 
unpjeasant^experience. Others are reluctant to become involved 
because schooJ p^rsonnrel have'^not always befeil sensitive to 
language and cultural fliffdrences. Community involvement re- 
^ quir^ home visfts with the pterentrand othfer clientele and earnest 
. discassions i^egardlrtg most' aspects of the progranrt.Once believ- 
^ ingiKjt they have a voice that will be heard in rfte p/ogram^ the 

• parents can become the progr^im's best supporters. . ^ 

The orgadizatlonar^units of a bilingual program snilld-T)e 
^ mudH like those of any public school program.. The four basic 
units are: 1) instructional, 2) management, 3f comnlunity rel^- 

• . tions, and 4) special services. Each of these interrelated ancj 

interdependent units differs from conventi^naf public school units 
in emphasis and thrust. The pvot, the instruriignal unit, has 'di- 
rect cofitact with students. The unites key perSpn is the teacher. 



who should be bilingual and ti^ed in bilingual and'bicultural 
te^d^ng methods, but>n^y be a monolingual teacher who is 
hunwnSstically orieftted. At tinjes, these teachers have trilingual 
aktes who are translators, clerks^ or have some instructional- 

In 1973, the National Education Assdctation prbjeaed that at 
the pjresent rate of training bilingual teachers,-i< would be A.D. 
2000 before enough were trained to ineet the present -dern^rd 
for bilingual teachers. Teacher training needs new dimensions. 
Btlkfigual-Ucultural education teachers need interdisciplinary pro- 
grams Mdud'mg cultural anthropology/sociollnguistics,^ psycho- 
linguistics, ethnic history, and sociology as well as more tradi- 
tioftal areas. An ideal < btlingual-bicuhural teacb^r would be 
competent in: ^ ^ • ' 

Teaching in the student's native language ^as well as E/iglish) in 
conteifr areas such as math, science, sociafsiudies, etc.; 
Teaching <he Janguage arts and reading' m the student's native 
Janguageas well as English; - ^ 

Teaching about the heritage of the student's native^ci^ture^as-Well • 
as that of the mainstream culture; , " * 
tJnderstanding and applying fundamental cbntrastive Imguistic tech- 
riiques, especially to the student's native language and English; 
t • \JtHhTi^»n(iin$ and .accommodating the various learning styte$ o^ 
students; * ^ . 

Assessirtg learning, student mterests, .an^ academic achiev^ent 
without etnnic or linguist K t)tases; , . ^ 

t>evelopmg or adapting milerials that ar^ fre^ of ethnic stereotypes. 

The teacher's primary responsibility is to provide 'bilingual 
,^and biculturaf experiences: Thi5' includes using tlje rstudent's 
native language as a medium of instruction, bilingu^i'-btcultural 
materials, bilinguai-bicultural aides, »and evaluation techniques 
compatible With the student's ^thnic* and cultural experiences. 

Without a humanistic orientation; a teacHter cannot suct^ed in 
a bilingual ptogram. The teacher must be able to respect the 
student a^an individual and as i member of an ethnic group. 
Adjustments should be made to lower the itudeht-teacher r^tio, 
to allow time to individualize instruction, and to provide bilinguaf 
aides. An effeaive bilingual teacher should be rewarded • \ c 
. The second key unit is the community advisory group of 
.parents and aduit^ who hav^ a genuine concern fonhe success of 
th^nrogram. Some groups are policy-making boards with^powier 
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to determine the pro^ranDs' phik>sophy« rationale, goals, and 
objeaives. Other groups only 'advise. The group as a whole 
should cpn^der. the unique neecis of the sludents in the program. 
Ahhough tMey should be. aware of community politics, their 
advice 4;hould be based on what seems best for the students. 
U is esf>ecially impoitant\that the group-naembers are repre- 
sentative of students. Ess^ially, this uhit shoufc^rovide genuine 
input on tfie educational needs and concitns of the stiJdenis as 
welt as evaluate the progcam's success^ and failures. . 

The advisory group should be involved in aff stages of the 
prog ranDv Once the program has been c6nceptUalize<i, the group's 
mvolvemen|,shouldbe: ^ ' * • 

T. The implemeritation.stageT~clanfymg« the program's objectives, 
setting a realistic schedule for accompHshfneni of the objectives, , 
. * and deciding upon a workable plan by which the group can con- 
duct ongoing evaluation of the.program. 

2. The developnF»eni siage^-ch^king the program's progress aVid re- 
sponding 10 'Community concerns. The group should also provide 
guiaance as issues ^anse. ^ * 

3. | The evaluation siag^assessmg the program's progress. As the 

* •(program matures, the group should develop a* routine by which 

• they can assess whether the program is -working toward its goals 
J arwJ objectives. 

« If' the tasks of the advisory group are considered fund^Mtal 
to ttie success of the program, the group wilkbe extremelynelp- 
ful in achievihg the program's goals. If the' tasks are considered 
menial or unitnportanl, the grpup may become passive or aggres- 
sive,'which can mean failure for the^program. The advisory board 
should be congruous with the linguistic minority community. It 
can provide names of lo<^al agencies, local organizations, and 
other vital resourced as welT as* impetus and su|5port^ for a 
program, . ^ ' > T ' ^ 

T^e management unit of a program has three basic rer 
^ponsibilities: 1) establishing and maintaining the legitimacy of 
the program, 2) providing inservice training and other staff devel- 
opmeht activities, and 3) perforfning routine administrative mat- 
ters. To establish and maintain the legitimacy of the program, 
the^dminiMrator of the managenynt unit (who might be a School 
principal, a coordinator, or a director of the program) should 
build rapport with the rTK>nolingual staff so that the^Vill accept 
it a.s part oi the overall program within a school."' /tpttte program 
g*'-»res, monolingual' and bijingudl st^ff , members should be. 



«ncouragedjo sha^e information and experifenWs with hopes- that 
. .soniNe will start -40 t€an> teach. Positive, cooperative efiorts 
. ^mong the staff, encouraged by the program^ jWministr^Ujj^, 
|hoUld tead to, its acceptance 'and integra'tlonT^fto' t+w ^ total 
sat?ool curriculum. ' , \ ^ 

The program adrrjinislrator shoijd provj^e staff development 
and inservice training f6r bilingual staff nriffnbers. Training would' 
include additional informatipn for producing materialsj^nd im- 
proving instruction. Also, the staff should .have time to share 
comrerns, ideas, and insights, providing opportunities to buifd 
. staff camaraderie and a ^ense of anity. The s^^aff shoOld^be 
Warded for 'their efforts, and meaningful inservicfe training can 
reward the Vaff as well as regenerate it, Whenever 'possfble, 
including mooolinguaf staff. members for inservice is desixable 
to increase their awareness of the programs activltiesSgoals, 
' aivt>obiectives. » ' . 

The- administrator shouid be hijghly A^isible within the schc>ol, 
in- the advisory group, arfd within the community served by the 
program,.. Memos and messages piust be written in the pative 
language for parents who may .not read€nglish. The program 
adnynistrator shoujd be bijingual and iensitive lo the community. 

Special services, a catch-all unit designed according to student 
tweeds and the resources available, may put individu^s into rol^s 
of home Visitors, social worVers, guidance cpunselors, or curricu- 
^ lorn materials developers. Depertding on the needs and resources, 
the special services unit can be utiHzed to develop commu#ty and 
staff rapport, tj^ assist in staff development, ^idL^to provide spe- 
cialized input. Initially, a curriculum materfbls developer who 
produced muUimedia^materiais^'based on the \eachers^ specifiqa- 
ti^s^and situations would be invaluable. (We ample materials 
are produced, then attention sfiould Wt-t6other areas, such as 
. home visitations. ' •* # 

This unit should be the most flexible so'th^at its functions 
can change as'some npeds are met »n6 others ari^e. Persons 
hired for this unit should be bilingual arid capable of shifting indi 
' redefining .their roles a^ the program changes. Noncertified 
personnel might^best fit into the special services unit. They are 
not.limited nor constrained by sfJ^iahzed training or credenjials, 
yet, they can be trained to assume various K>ies not needing 
certification. ^ o 
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MUNCUAL-tiaJLTURAL EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 

- "Fhe United States is a muitilingijal society.- Historfcal analysis 
* shows that the country -always has been multilingual, and today 
numerous non*English languages are spoken in the Ur^ited States.* 
' Prescntly/bilmgual-bijculturahedgcation is used to provide equal 
educational 'opportunity for students who do not speak English 
or who are limited in their English-speaking abiliti^ l>ecause 
i their native language is not English. 

r what can safely be saicj about bilingual-bicultural education? 

\^ flfst, that while no single best bilingual method exists, mm^em- 
atic apfJfoach of instruction based on an understanding^ the 
^tudent's language and cuft-ure can produce a positive effect. 

. ^plkond, students^ vary linguistically and culturally. Moreover, • 
biHngualism itself does not handicap linguistic minority students. 
Whatacauses handicaps for these students are such factbrs^as the 
^agent's socioeconomic stat'bs, community attitudes toward the 
student's natiye language, and educational policies and pro^e- 
dbresvegarding the natiye language. Third, the. teacher's attitude 
toward the native language and^culture is^fe single most potent 
factor influencing the linguistic miriority student's attitude toward 
learning. * 4 

^ A recurring issue is whether the existence of non-English lan- 
guages and cultures should, be encouraged. Federal legislation 
on bilingual educatron. acknowledges the existence of non- 
English languages. \x provides financial assistance for both main- 
tenance and trafisition^ bilingual education programs. The spirit 
> of the legislation encourages the study of non-Engjish languages 
and cultures injh«pi6blic schools, though it does not endorse ar\y • 
fanguige as the official language of the country. 
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However, current bllingual-blcultural ptrograms resylt ^from 
pressures and concerns regarding the unequal education that 
€ngltsh-only school prograrm provide for linguistic minority 
students. Groups using bilingual education should not be con- 
strued as wanting to.separate.from the general American society. 
Present bilingual'bicultural education should lead X6 greater par-^ 
(icij^tion by thftse groups in the general American .society. As 
the ^rouf>s progress In the develbpment and use of Ehglish/they 
will be befher able iq participate in alTarenas 6f sdcipty— espe- 
cially In the- economic and 'politt6al. Bilingual-bicultUral chil- 
dren's televisibn and bilingual publk documents are two indica- 
tions of tNt in creased soqal and political involvement of linguistic 
ethnic minority groups. ^ 

BilinguaKbicultural^ucation will continue to grow as more 
communities assess the^local needs of their linguistic minority 
4X>fHiliitiom. Federal and state support of bilingua'i-bicultural pro-? 
grans will inaease or remain stable. Eventually, school districts 
will not need stale and federal support to the extent ^hey now- 
do. As the programs qiature and stabilize, they wilLbe absorbed 
into the local school curricula^ especially as m^ority eroup 
parents tearn the benefiii jhe program can provide for their 
<hildren. A problem faced by some federally bilingual projects^- 
inability to^ absorb all majority students 'who would like to 
enroll— is positive because the programs have gained strong 
community support and will be successful so long as they>e- 
spofKl to the concerns of their communitiies. 

The societal benefit of bilingual-bicultural education is greater 
man- what, at first glance, is apparent. As we enter the fourth 
quarter of the twentieth contury, we recognize the urgency of 
cross-cultural understanding s.» Our society and' our globe . are 
shrinkihg in social distandK' requiring more human contact and 
better communication. Irj/lrrure Shock, Toffler alerts us to the 
immense diversity we fat? as a globaj society. 'We should re- 
member tha^ the students we are now educating will live in the 
twenty-first century. They will be confronted by an incomprehen- 
sible amount of human diversfty that will cross ethnic, lirtguisttc, 
and racial lines. Surely, i)ilingual-bicultural education will con- 
tribute to better cross-cultural and human understandings in the 
coming yj^rs* while it provides equal educational benefit to lin- 
guistic minority students today. 
O 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
BlUNCUAl-BtCULTURAL EDUCATION 

For information on federal programs, funding, and legislation, 
^contact: t ' • i- . . 

Dr. John Molina, Director . *\ * 

Bureau of BlUhgu^l Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 

Washington, D.C 20201 
sFor information on statN programs, tunding, arid legislation, 
. cpntart the state department of education of your state. 
-For r^arch and development on bilingual-bicultural education 
programs, contact: ^ 

Center for Applied Linguistirs 

1611 Nor^h Kent Street- 

Arlington,VA 22209 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
P.O. Box 3 AP . 
• Las Cruces, NM 88003 • 
** for information^ legal matters reJatecf to bilingual-bicultural 
^ucation, contact: 

Office of qiyil Rights ^ 

Separtpient of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Washington> D C. 20201 - J. ^ ^ 
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For scholarly and tYieoretlcal information on bilingu^l-bicultural 
education, read: ^ 

Fishrnan, J. A. Language Lbyaky in the United States. The 
^ Hague, The Netherlands; Mojjtpn and Co., 1966. 
Engle, Patridalee. The Use of VemaCuisr Languages in Edu- 
cation. Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975. 
Paukton, Ch/istrna. iigplicMions of Language Learning Thepry 
for Language Phnning: Concerns in Bilingual Educatiort. 
Arlington, Va,: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1974. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Better Chance to Learn: " 

^iUnffuaUBicultural Education. Washington, D.C.: U.Sr. Gov- 
^ ejnmeru Printing Office, May, 1975. 

Fdt references on bilingualisnvand language development: ^ 

Alatis, lames f. Mondgnph Series on Language and Literature. Washing- 
ton, D.G.-r Georgetown University Press, WQ. 

^Barrera-Vasquez, A. The Tarascan Project in Mexico. Use of Vernacular - 

'^ar^gges in Education Paris: Un«sco, 195T, pp. 77-86. 

^f/fr\r B^K "Spciat Class, linguistic Codes, ^and Grarnmatical Ele- 
ojenis." language Speech, April, 1965, pp. 221-41. 

DVcy, NataNe T. "Billnguatism and the Measurement of Intelligence." 
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Garcia, Ricardo "Identification and Comparison pf Oral English Syn- 
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Doctoral dtssertattoci. University of Denver, 1973,. pp, 86-100. 

Jensen, j. V.J'Effects of Childhpod Bilingualism If." Elementacy- English, 
lariuary, 1962, pp. 132-43. ^ * ^ . 

Kders, Raul A. "Readtng-^nd Talking Btlingually." American jour^l of i 
Psychology, March, 1966, pp. 357-76. . / . W 

Hambert, Wallace; Hivelka, J.; and Gardner, R. C. ^'UnguisUc Manifesia- 
. lions of Bilingualism." America)^ journal of Psychology, January, ,3959^ 
pif>/72-B2. ' • ' I* 

Lambert, WaWacj; Just, M.> and Segalowftz, N. "Some* Cognitive Conse- 
quences of Following the Curricula of the Early School Gracje* in a 
fojeign Language/' MonograpJi 5er/^s oo language and Linguistics, 
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|iartm«nt of Education. The R^laUve Wectiveness of the Ver- 
Vnd of English as Media of Instrucuon Manila: Bureau of Pub- 
>ls, 1953, chapter 14. * 
«,s„p«««th and Lambert, Wallace. The Relation of Biltnguahsm to 
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^ Fql inforination and nnaterials on bilingual-bicifltural education: 
Asian Ameritan Studies Centei; 

• Box24A43 

"^"Los^Angel€S,€A94TtR— — : 
Bay Area Bilingual Education League (BABEL) ^ 
. Berkeley Unified School District , *^ 
*1414WalmitSt. 
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Bilingual Education Servfces* ^ 
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Early Childhood Bilingual Educajtion ^ 
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Yeshivi University > 
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